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History of Field Work at 
Illinois State Normal University 


H. O. LatHRop* 


Field work in geography at Illinois State Normal University has been 
a prominent part of the class instruction since the ws sev aguang was estab- 
lished in 1903. Dr. Douglas C. Ridgley took his students on many short 
field trips in and about Normal and Bloomington; on Saturdays, points 
as far distant as Starved Rock and Peoria were reached by train or inter- 
urban. With the coming of the automobile and better roads, more 
attention was given to field work. When Dr. R. G. Buzzard became 
chairman of the department in 1922, he continued the work of Dr. 
Ridgley and increased the field work on Saturdays. For several Summer 
Sessions every student who took a geography course at Illinois State 
Normal University was required to take the longer Saturday trips or to 
substitute two or more local trips for the longer one. 


The Early Period 


The first pretentious organized summer Field Course was carried out 
during the second six-weeks Summer Session of 1926. This course was 
confined to Illinois and ran for fifteen days, July 24 to August 7. Forty 
students made this trip. Dr. R. G. Buzzard and Miss Mabel Crompton 
were the instructors. Miss Crompton is still on the geography faculty 
at Illinois State Normal University. The itinerary included LaSalle, 
Starved Rock, the Industrial Belt around the south end of Lake Michigan, 
Chicago, DeKalb, Galena, Rock Island, Moline, Keokuk Dam, East St. 
Louis, Carbondale, Cairo, Rosiclare, Shawneetown, Lawrenceville, and 
Decatur. Since this type of college study was quite an innovation, 
several Rotary and Kiwanis Clubs invited the group to complimentary 
lunches. 

Out of the forty students on this first extensive Field Course, four 
were later employed on the Illinois State Normal University faculty. Some 
were on the geography staff; others were on the staff of another depart- 
ment of the University. This was a more or less experimental project, but 
it proved the possibility of such work and laid a foundation for longer 
courses in later years. 

Throughout the ensuing years, from 1927 to 1931, the Field Courses 
ran concurrently with either the first or second six-weeks Summer Sessions. 
During this period, the trips were directed through the East. The early 
tet reached to Washington and New York and back through the Great 
Lakes region. In the later years of this period, the itinerary was extended 
into New England and across to Montreal. The route returned to New 
York at Ogdensburg and re-entered Canada at Niagara Falls for a tri 
through the Ontario peninsula. During much of this time, two bus loads 
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of students constituted the personnel of the courses, the numbers in some 
cases reaching fifty or even more. A trip similar to the ones for these years 
was run during the summer of 1933. Special field notebooks were worked 
out during this period. 

During the first six-weeks Summer Session of 1932, a course was 
organized to run from Normal northward to the Great Lakes, westward 
through Yellowstone to Oregon and California, back through Phoenix 
to the Grand Canyon, and eastward approximately along the route of 
Highway 66. This first attempt at a western Field Trip proved successful, 
although it was difficult to cover the distance in the time available during 
the first Summer Session. 


The Later Period 


In 1934 under the stress of the depression, it was with considerable 
difficulty that sufficient students were obtained to make a shorter trip, 
which has been called the Rocky Mountain Field Course. This trip went 
from Normal to the Wisconsin Dells, west through the Black Hills and 
Yellowstone, thence to Salt Lake City, Denver, Colorado Springs, and back 
to Normal. The cost of this short trip was $169. 


Beginning with 1935, the Field Courses at Illinois State Normal 
University were put on a somewhat different basis. The University had 
changed to a two-semester school year, with an eight-weeks Summer 
School. Under these conditions, the department decided to run the Field 
Courses concurrently with the eight-weeks Summer Session and to give 
nine hours of credit for satisfactory completion of the courses. A history 
instructor has accompanied the group since that time. As a result, three 
of the nine hours of credit may be in history at the discretion of the 
student. Accordingly, since that time, students enrolled in the courses 
have spent part of the first week on the campus. They then spent six 
weeks in the field on the eastern trip, and seven weeks on the western 
trip. Costs of promotion such as advertising, printing, and similar expenses 
were borne by the University, the same as in other University courses. 
Field notebooks were furnished the students, and some library reference 
books were carried on the trip. Upon return, students completed the 
notebooks and took a regular final examination, the same as if the course 
had been taken on the campus. 


The longer time available permitted the courses to be extended. 
Accordingly, the one to the east coast, which runs in the odd-numbered 
years, was extended into the Maritime Provinces, reaching its farthest 
point at Halifax, Nova Scotia. The western field trip, which extends into 
Mexico at Jaurez, now spends approximately one week in southwestern 
Canada, reaching into the Banff National Park and to adjacent Lake 
Louise. 

Beginning with 1934 and running through the next two years, the 
courses were directed by Dr. H. O. Lathrop. Dr. L. A. Holmes directed 
the courses from 1937 through 1940, two trips going in each direction as 
previously indicated. The trip to the East in 1940 was directed by Dr. 
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Lathrop. A proposed trip through the West in 1942 was cancelled in 
April of that year because of the war emergency. 

No field trips were run from Illinois State Normal University during 
the summers of 1942, 1943, 1944, and 1945. Dr. Holmes directed the 
courses through the West in 1946 after the close of World War II. 
Beginning with 1947, the courses have been directed by Dr. A. W. 
Watterson, who has directed two trips to the East and two to the West. 
The 1951 eastern field trip will be under the guidance of C. W. Sorensen. 
If world conditions permit, it is planned that Dr. Watterson will direct 
a group of students on a similar Field Course through the British Isles 
and Western Europe during the summer of 1951. 


Equipment and Dress 

Starting with the 1926 Field Course and continuing through all sub- 
sequent trips, tents and camping equipment have been used. After the 
carly years, a camp crew, including a cook and the necessary commissary 
equipment, preceded the study group, set up the tents, and had dinner 
ready when the study group arrived in the evening. 

A rather perplexing question, the answer to which has varied through 
the years, has been that of dress, particularly for women. Various cos- 
tumes were tried out. During the period from 1934 to 1948, boots and 
breeches were worn by men and women alike. Such garb has advantages 
in that the student is always ready for any type of walking at the various 
stops made during the day. It has the disadvantage of being hot and 
uncomfortable during hot days. Dress and regular civilian garb for both 
women and men was always worn in the cfties and on Sundays. During 
the last two years, the women have worn slacks. 


Trippers Club 

The forty students who made the trip in 1937 were a very original 
and enthusiastic group. To keep up their acquaintance and foster contin- 
ued reunions, they organized a Trippers Club, which gathered for its first 
meeting in Chicago in February, 1938. Since that time, each succeeding 
group has been initiated into the Trippers Club, which has grown to a 
membership of 272, including many from the earlier trips. A continuation 
of the plan for a winter meeting at Chicago has been retained throughout 
the years. The meeting is held at one of the Chicago hotels during the 
week end nearest Lincoln’s birthday with a banquet on Saturday night. 
In late years, the number attending this banquet has reached nearly one 
hundred. 

In recent years, the Trippers have sponsored a Trippers Club Break- 
fast at the annual Homecoming at Illinois State Normal University in 
October or November. The attendance at this breakfast has grown through 
the years until the average attendance is now about seventy-five. 


Conclusions 
The Field Courses at Illinois State Normal University have become 
an institution. The twenty-first Field Course was completed through the 
western United States in 1950. Through the years, the methods of 
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directing and conducting these courses have been refined to give to the 
student as great a variety of first-hand experiences as possible, and at the 
same time to keep the courses on a high scholastic plane so that no 
question could be raised concerning the merit of college credit for such 
courses. The series of field trips at Illinois State Normal University has 
the longest, most continuous, and most successful record of any such 
courses in the United States. By emphasis upon high standards of 
scholastic endeavor and teaching values to the students, the Field Courses 
have been maintained through the years, and now have a prestige back 
of them such as is enjoyed by no other college field course. 


John Wesley Powell 


No historical sketch of field work at Illinois State Normal University 
would be complete without reference to the work of Major John Wesley 
Powell. Although the immediate objectives of his work and the conduct 
of it were entirely different from the present Field Courses, the basic 
philosophy of first-hand study of the earth in nature’s laboratory was the 
same. 

Major Powell left the faculty of Wesleyan University on March 23, 
1867, to accept the position as curator of the museum housed on the third 
floor of Old Main at Illinois State Normal University. In addition to 
his work as curator, Major Powell gave lectures on geology at the Univer- 
sity during the winter. No sooner had he accepted the position as curator 
than he began plans for expansion of the museum. 

His expansion program resulted in planned field trips from Normal 
to the Rocky Mountains during the summers of 1867 and 1868 as a means 
of collecting specimens and other materials for the museum. His first 
trip was made by mule train from Council Bluffs, Iowa, to Denver. Denver, 
Pike’s Peak, and this vicinity were the centers from which he operated 
during the summer of 1867. The operations for the summer of 1868 
were based on Middle Park. Twelve persons, including Major Powell, 
made up the party for the first summer. The total personnel of the 1868 
trip is not easy to determine, since some joined the group at Denver or 
elsewhere. There were probably seventeen to twenty in the party. 

Major Powell, his wife, and his brother remained in the Green 
River Country in the autumn of 1868 and laid plans for his explorations 
through the Grand Canyon during the following summer. This first 
scientific expedition through the Grand Canyon has received extensive 
consideration from many sources and needs no further attention in this 
connection. 


Field Study in the Teacher-Training Institution 


ByRON BARTON* 


The present emphasis upon educational travel as an experience for 
which college credit should be granted is, in part, an expression of the 
rather sudden realization that people are living in a highly specialized 
society, and is further influenced by the recognition that the individual 
actually knows little about how other people live and make a living. No 
longer can one draw examples from the local community to illustrate the 
many phases of life to be studied. This interest in on-the-spot observation 
has led to a rapid expansion in the number of agencies offering tours or 
educational travel, for which it is proposed educational institutions give 
college credit. 

However, the value of these travel eee is contingent upon 
the definition which is applied to the term educational travel. Admittedly, 
travel can do and, in many instances, will do as much or more for the 
student than the classroom work. To bring about educational growth 
comparable to that which is normally achieved in the classroom, the 
student must engage in study in a way not commonly considered as travel. 
Travel, carefully prepared for through library study and classroom lectures, 
adequately supervised by trained, competent personnel and carefully evalu- 
ated to determine the quality of the traveler's experiences and his educa- 
tional attainments resulting from these experiences, ceases to be travel 
as one commonly defines the term. Nor does this concept of travel abide 
by the connotation of the dictionary definition of the word. The type 
of experience in which educators should be interested is more appropriately 
called field study and is far from a new innovation in the ales curric- 
ulum. Many colleges have been granting credit for field courses for a 
considerable number of years, especially in the subject-matter areas of 
geography and the social sciences. Most colleges and universities in the 
United States are, at present, offering work in field courses in several 
different fields of study. 

For the prospective teacher, the work in a field course or field study 
in conjunction with a campus course should be planned in such a manner 
that the student is aided several ways in extending his educational 
experience. 

Educators have, for some years, dwelt upon the values of developing 
appreciation for various fields of learning. The value of this phase of 
education, although advocated by a number of individuals, has never been 
defined and has never been accurately measured in relation to the entire 
college program. At the risk of not being able to define the term exactly, 
or to measure the educational growth provided by the acquisition of an 
appreciation for knowledge, colleges and universities have developed 
courses and have given credit for these courses. This has been, for many 
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years, an accepted value of travel, provided the experiences of the individ- 
ual while traveling are directed along desirable channels and add to the 
cultural development of the student. Inadequately supervised travel for 
which there has been little or no preparation would, in the majority of 
instances, result in almost no new experiences for the individual. He 
would simply carry on similar activities as are ordinarily engaged in at 
home, with the only variation being that of location. 

A definite objective of the field courses as conducted at Eastern 
Illinois State College is that of acquisition of knowledge. This is accom- 
plished by field work's’ supplementing classroom activity. Facts concerning 
the physical landscape, such as climate, landforms, and soils, must present 
a unified, interrelated body of knowledge, which in the mind of the 
student represents an explanation of the earth’s surface as it is today. The 
response which man makes and the changes which he effects in the 
physical landscape may be studied from textbooks as isolated facts or as 
interrelated concepts; illustrations may be excellent, yet the interpretation 
of the words and pictures depends upon the fund of knowledge and 
experiences which make up the background of the student. Where can 
the student better study the interrelationship of man and his environment 
than in these areas where nature presents a particular landscape and where 
man has imposed upon it those cultural aspects which he has found to 
be most suited to his development? Only through field courses may one 
change readily from one environment to another to study this response. 


In the teacher-training institution, the field-study program should 
serve to develop field-study techniques as well as add to the student's 
fund of knowledge. The curriculum of the teacher-training institution is 
not one that develops research specialists but must be a program which 
permits the student to embody learning and to develop himself in such 
a way that he can efficiently and effectively impart to others that which he 
learns. This does not mean that the teacher must ignore research tech- 
niques. The field-study program must teach him to learn through direct 
observation and thus be capable of teaching others to appreciate and 
learn from that which they see. 

Field-study programs need not include extensive trips to distant 
places; most people really see all too little of their immediate surroundings 
and understand relatively little of what they see. The program of field 
studies in geography in the teacher-training curriculum should include 
field trips of three types. The first and probably the most efficient for the 
beginning student in the field of geography is the short trip of not more 
than a few hours’ duration. This work is conducted in the immediate 
vicinity of the college and must draw upon the local landscape for 
illustration of geographic principles. Frequent trips to illustrate a variety 
of geographic responses by man can thus be made without undue burden 
in terms of time and money upon the student. This work is of importance 
to the student since it helps to develop methods of study which are 
different from those found in ordinary classroom work or in library and 
textbook preparation for class discussions. In addition to training the 
beginning student in field observation and study, the local trips permit 
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frequent checking of observations to correct inaccuracies and to fill in 
omissions in the original work. Local field study also permits the student 
to acquire an appreciation of the great fund of material available in most 
localities to be used as teaching materials. 

The second type of field work which should be part of an adequate 
field-study program is that of the week-end trip. Since most localities 
have limited variety in the geographical rg students must extend 
the scope of field work in order to observe landscapes both cultural and 
physical not illustrated in the local environment. This, too, has a great 
advantage in that it is inexpensive and not time consuming for the college 
student. Most week-end trips can be extended to two and one-half days 
without interfering with the regular program of studies in the college 
or university and can, in this period of time, take in regions a considerable 
distance from the campus. Students in geography and history from 
Eastern Illinois State College at Charleston, traveled as far as Galena, 
Illinois, to participate in field work on one two and one-half day week-end 
trip. 

: The short field trips of a few hours or a day or two in duration 
are distinctly advantageous from the standpoint of instruction because the 
work can be closely integrated with the instruction in the classroom. 
Adequate time can be given to preparation for the field work, and review 
of the work can be accomplished within a day or two after the trip is 
taken. This work, although it means additional time for the student in 
a particular course, should never be considered as a substitute for class- 
work but is to be used as supplemental to the classroom activities. The 
present program at Eastern makes it impossible for a student to receive 
credit in the beginning course in geography without spending some time 
in the field, where he gathers material through direct observation and 
reports his observations and the conclusions reached through his field 
study to the instructor and the class. 

A third type of field work included in the program at Eastern is 
that of the extended field course. This course is devoted largely to 
observation in the field and is conducted for students who have some 
background in geography upon which to build through directed observa- 
tion. The purpose of this course is to take students away from landscapes 
which are more or less familiar to them, to allow them to study in areas 
presenting essentially different physical environments, and to analyze the 
response which man has made in developing these areas. Students who 
have lived in farming regions cannot fully appreciate without some 
intimate contacts, the impact of mineral deposits upon the cultural land- 
scape. Students who have spent little time away from the plains have 
little respect for the problem of people who live in mountain areas. 
Thus to take a student into regions endowed with physical features which 
vary widely from the physical aspects of his home region provides him 
with a greater appreciation of the effect of these factors upon man and a 
greater understanding of the material which is presented in the textbooks. 

The field course is used as supplementary to classroom lectures and 
library work. Students are carefully prepared for the work to be done 
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before the course is started. Textbooks are used during the course and 
lectures are given by the instructors in charge. Discussion periods are held; 
tests and the preparation of reports are used in an attempt to evaluate the 
work done by the students during the three week’s period. 


The field-studies program in the teacher-training institution should 
involve three objectives: 


1. Aid the student in developing an appreciation of the significance 
of the physical landscape in man’s activities. 

2. Provide the student with knowledge, acquired through direct 

' observation, of a variety of landscapes, both physical and cultural. 


3. Develop in the student certain capacities for observing and 
studying in the field. 


Field work should be directed with these objectives in mind as well 
as with the purpose of developing a teacher who can carry into the 
classroom, to the benefit of his students, the knowledge and techniques 
acquired. 
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Reconnaissance Field Work at 
Illinois State Normal University 


A. W. WATTERSON* 


The value of field work in geography education has long been recog- 
nized by the department of geography at Illinois State Normal University. 
Field experiences are essential for the successful teacher of geography and 
for effective learning by students of geography. Most geography is taught 
by teachers who have not seen the regions or countries under consider- 
tion. For that matter, neither have the students. 


Almost all new geography must be learned and understood as it is 
related to the geographical knowledge the learner already possesses. Rich 
first-hand field experiences by both the student and teacher create a more 
effective learning and teaching situation for the student and teacher. 
Accordingly, since the inception of the department in 1903, the staff has 
offered various types of field experiences. At an early date, however, 
the — feeling the need for a more extensive field project than 
was offered at that date, inaugurated the well-known Eastern and Western 
Field Courses of the United States and Canada. These coures have been 
offered twenty-one times to students and teachers of this and other states. 


Course Concepts 


The Eastern and Western Field Courses are a composite of recon- 
naissance and micro-field techniques in geography and history. As in most 
geographic field work, the geographer faces a dilemma in attempting to 
comprehend large regions while at the moment being able to see only 
a small area.1 Moreover, the extraordinary complexity of the physical 
and cultural patterns of many areas further complicates the geographer’s 

roblem in understanding a region. It is recognized that an area cannot 
entirely studied from the air, where one can see for great distances 
_but where he loses important detail.? The approach to total comprehension 
of a region involves knowledge of the gross pattern and the minute 
details within, those patterns. Since field work by air is of limited prac- 
ticability in most instances, the geographer employs various ground 
techniques. On the ground, a geographer can sacrifice space for detail 
and vice versa. Since space and detail are mutually necessary for the 
understanding of regions, field work resolves itself into a series of com- 
promises. Finally, it must be noted that an understanding of regions 
cannot be gleaned from the totaling up of various items in arithmetical 
fashion ;* rather, regional details are parts of intricate patterns, all of 


*Associate Professor of Geography 


1R. S. Platt, Latin America—Countrysides and United Regions (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1942), pp. 3-4. ‘ 

2Tbid. 

Ibid. 
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which fit together in combination and association. Thus, segments become 
part of the whole, rather than ends in themselves. 

Reconnaissance field work is a device by which detail is sacrificed 
for space. Reconnaissance field work usually involves a traverse or series 
of traverses through a given area. Detail is readily observed in the area 
immediately adjacent to the traverse route, and the major physical and 
cultural aspects which provide the region with its distinctive character 
are suggested by what the observer sees in the landscape. It is apparent 
that the greater the number of traverses that are made through a given 
area, the more accurate is the understanding of the region. 


The limitations of the reconnaissance field technique are readily ap- 
parent, primarily because of the limited areal coverage that is possible 
in most instances. Thus, reconnaissance study is augmented in the field 
courses offered at Illinois State Normal University by a series of planned 
micro-field studies along the traverse route. The micro-field method 
involves a study of distinctive detail in a region. For example, in the 
Winter Wheat Area, an agricultural economy provides the unique char- 
acter of the region; thus it is distinctive in itself, but different from 
adjacent areas. In micro-field work, a representative farm in this case 
would be studied in detail through student interview and mapping, and 
the detail of this intensively-studied unit would be related to the total 
web of understanding of the entire region in terms of its economy or 
way of life. The value of the micro-method in the comprehension of a 
region is increased immeasurably by adding the greatest possible number 
of studies that can be accomplished within a given time. 


It may be stated that a major objective of the extensive micro-recon- 
naissance field courses offered by the department is to create in the student 
an appreciation and awareness of the great diversity of land forms and 
economies existing in the United States and Canada. The recognition 
of these differences by the student through field experiences and subse- 
quent transfer of these experiences by the teacher in the classroom will 
provide an effective and realistic program in the teaching of geography 
and related fields. 


Course Procedure 


Course procedure in terms of physical equipment, as well as class- 
room and field techniques varies slightly from year to year, though, in 
general, the following will describe course conduct as practiced by the 
geography department at Illinois State Normal University. 

Offered in alternate years, each field course runs concurrently with 
the summer-school session and carries nine hours of undergraduate credit 
in geography, or six hours in geography and three hours in history. A 
maximum of twenty-seven students are carried; the instructional staff 
consists of a geographer (director) and an historian. A student, to be 
eligible for the course, need not be a major or minor in the fields of 
geography or history, but must be an enrolled student or a teacher in 
service. All students are required to enroll in the course for credit. 
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The physical equipment necessary for the course has been supplied 
by contract during the years.‘ The transportation company provides a 
twenty-nine passenger bus, which carries the students and instructors. 
The company also provides a commissary-supply truck, which has a built-in 
kitchen. When the camp is moved, the truck is used to transport the 
tents, cots and bedrolls. All campsites are arranged for by the director, 
and most of them are located on college and university campuses. All 
other physical details and expenses are the responsibility of the company. 


A major portion of the first week of the course is spent on the 
campus. During this time, a series of orientation lectures are given in 
regard to course objectives and requirements, interview techniques, bus 
and camp life,. Lectures in geography and history are also given to pre- 
pare the students with a broad overview of the areas to be covered. 
Regions are delineated in physiographic maps, and the major cultural and 
physical characteristics of the regions under consideration are introduced. 
Each student is required to purchase a basic textbook and a field notebook. 
The notebook covers the route day by day, and provides an opportunity 
for organizing knowledge acquired through lectures, readings, and obser- 
vation of the landscape. A small library of carefully-selected books is 
carried to supplement lecture and textbook offerings. 


In the field, teaching is accomplished in many different ways and 
at various times. Formal class meetings are held in camp three times 
weekly. This time is spent primarily in introducing new regions and in 
knitting together pertinent materials of the regions recently traversed. 
The bus is equipped with a radio loudspeaker unit, which makes it pos- 
sible to teach as the bus is enroute. Roadside stops are frequent and may 
include first-hand examination of field crops, farmsteads, rock strata, and 
various types of industry. The interview has proved to be one of the 
most satisfactory teaching devices uncovered in the field. Eight to ten 
interviews are arranged in advance of the arrival of the field party. 
Farmers, industrialists, and area specialists are interviewed by the students. 
The wealth of detail gathered by the students during their interviews 
with these people on the land adds materially to the students’ under- 
standing of the region involved. 


The return of the field party to the campus is the beginning of the 
last phase of the course. The students complete their notebooks; the 
instructors attempt to reinforce regional differences and characteristics, 
and to present basic facts in the total picture of understanding of the 
area studied. The course is concluded with a three-hour examination in 
history and geography, which has been designed in part to test abilities 
in field-work observation. 


4The Illini Bus Company, Champaign, Illinois, has during the years pro- 
vided all the physical equipment necessary for the course. Company personnel 
consists of two drivers and a cook. The University provides, in addition to 
the instructors, three camp boys and a camp girl, who are granted the trip 
free for their work in setting up the camp and in caring for the students. 
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Professional Activities of the Faculty 


Dr. John W. Hancock, associate 
professor of psychology, attended meet- 
ings of the Illinois Psychological As- 
sociation in Chicago on October 21 
and of the Midwestern Association of 
College Psychiatrists and Clinical 
Psychologists in Chicago, November 
11 and 12. He is the joint author of 
““Individualizing Student Readmission 
Following Academic Failure,” which 
appeared in the November issue of 
College and University. 


Chester M. Hammerlund, assistant 
professor of industrial arts, gave a 
talk on “Industrial Arts in General 
Education” at the Eastern Division of 
the Illinois Education Association in 
Champaign on October 13. 


Dr. Nina E. Gray, associate profes- 
sor of biological science, attended the 
meeting at Charleston of the represen- 
tatives of the American Association of 
University Professors from the state- 
supported schools of higher education 
in Illinois, on October 9. She served 
as a delegate from the Illinois State 
Normal University chapter. 


Dr. Miriam Gray, associate profes- 
sor of health and physical education 
for women, prepared a paper entitled 
“Women's Rules for Women’s Sports” 
for the Third Pan-American Congress 
of Physical Education, which met in 
Montevideo, Uruguay, South America, 
October 6 to 19. She has an article 
on “May We Call Your Attention to 
Source Materials in Modern Dance?” 
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in the October issue of the I/linois 
Physical Education News. 


Dr. Esther French, head of the de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation for women, is co-author of a 
book, Evaluation in Physical Education, 
with Dr. M. Gladys Scott of the State 
University of Iowa, published in Octo- 
ber. She attended the Midwest Field 
Hockey Association Umpiring Con- 
ference in Chicago on October 20, and 
served as a judge for rating field- 
hockey umpires. 


Miss Dorathy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech, spoke to the Bell- 
flower Parent Teacher Association on 
October 12, on “Speech Problems of 
School Children.” She attended the 
Illinois Speech Association meeting in 
Urbana, November 3-4. Students from 
Illinois State Normal University in 
the speech-curriculum participated in 
a panel discussion at the Urbana meet- 
ing on November 4. Miss Eckelmann 
served as a consultant at a meeting of 
speech correctionists in Champaign, 
November 17, called by the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. She 
demonstrated diagnostic procedures. 
A series of such meetings is being 
held throughout the state. At the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish National Convention in Milwau- 
kee, she served as a discussion leader 
on a panel “Using Speech in the Full- 
School Program,” November 24. 


Miss Alice L. Ebel, assistant pro- 
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fessor of social science, gave a talk 
on ‘The Gateway Amendment”’ to the 
Junior Women’s Club, Delavan, IIli- 
nois, on October 25. She is the author 
or a monograph on “Home Rule,” 
published by the League of Women 
Voters of Illinois in September, 1950, 
as a part of the material used in the 
comprehensive study of state govern- 
ment. 

Miss Helen A. Dooley, assistant 
librarian, attended the meeting of the 
Illinois Library Association in Peoria, 
October 20. 

Dr. Huberta Clemans, associate pro- 
fessor of education, participated in a 
panel discussion on the subject “Emo- 
tional Needs of Our Children” at the 
Parent Teacher Association, Washing- 
ton School in Pontiac on October 16. 
Dr. Margaret Cooper was also on the 
panel. 

Mrs. Waneta S. Catey, assistant pro- 
fessor of education, talked to the Ken- 
dall County Institute, Friday, October 
13, on “Reading in the Elementary 
School.” Her talk was followed by a 
sixty-minute discussion period. The 
meeting was in Plano, Illinois. 

Miss Ruth Zimmerman, assistant 
librarian, acted as consultant at the 
Library Section of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association division meeting at 
Champaign on October 13. Miss 
Zimmerman spoke on “Library Ma- 
terials” at a Regional Library Meeting 
at Allerton Park on November 9. 

Dr. Jennie A. Whitten, head of the 
department of foreign languages, at- 
tended a meeting of the Illinois Mod- 


ern Language Teachers Association in 
Chicago, November 4. She is treasurer 
of the association. 

G. Bradford Barber, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, reviewed a textbook, 
Speech for Everyday Use by Andersch 
and Stoats, published in the November 
issue of the Central States Speech As- 
sociation Quarterly. He served as 
leader of a Work Conference Group 
at a state meeting of the IIlinois 
Speech Association on November 3 
and 4 on the University of Illinois 
campus. This group worked on the 
subject “How Can the Colleges and 
High Schools Work toward a More 
Effective Teacher-Training Program?” 

Miss Elsie Brenneman, director of 
admissions, served on a panel at an 
Orientation Meeting held at Allerton 
Park recently on “Orientation After 
Freshman Week.” She served as Con- 
ference Reporter for the National 
Meeting of the Association of College 
Admissions Counselors held October 
16, 17, and 18 in St. Louis. At this 
meeting she was elected to the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association. 

Francis R. ‘Brown, instructor in 
mathematics, was a speaker and panel 
member at the Eureka public school 
teachers’ conference in the first week 
in September. 

Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of 
the division of art education, gave the 
Wisconsin Education Association art 
lecture in Milwaukee on November 2. 
His lecture was on “State Art Associa- 
tions Today and Tomorrow.” 

Leslie M. Isted, assistant professor 
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of music has written “Music Learning 
‘Through the Looking-Glass’” as an 
Illinois Music Education Bulletin. He 
served as chairman of the committee 
on recording at the Leadership and 
Planning Conference, Music Educators 
National Conference, at Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, on September 23. 

Miss Bernadine Johnson, instructor 
in home economics, was elected chair- 
man of the home-economics section 
under the state vocational set-up for 
the year 1950-1951 at a meeting of 
vocational home-economics teachers in 
Bloomington on October 14. She at- 
tended meetings of the Illinois Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers Associa- 
tion and the Illinois Home Economics 
Association at the Congress Hotel, in 
Chicago, November 16-18. 

Dr. Anna L. Keaton, dean of wo- 
men, attended the annual fall confer- 
ence of deans of men and deans of 
women from Illinois state colleges 
(including Northern, Eastern, Normal, 
Western, and Southern) at DeKalb 
on Monday, November 6. Miss Isa- 
belle Terrill, assistant dean of women, 
Ralph H. Linkins, dean of men, and 
Stanley K. Norton, assistant dean of 
men, also attended. 

Dr. Margaret Cooper, director of 
the division of elementary education, 
gave the opening talk at the Downer’s 
Grove Curriculum Workshop on Octo- 
ber 23. Their theme for the year is 
Broadening Our Horizons.” Her topic 
was “Broadening Our Horizons about 
Children.” 

Miss Clara 


Kepner, supervising 
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teacher in the fourth grade, Illinois 
Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Children’s School, 
gave a talk and demonstration to the 
Mackinaw Women’s Club on “Out- 
door Cookery’” on October 4. She 
wrote an article in the September 
issue of The Welfare Bulletin entitled 
“The Children of the Illinois Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Children’s School Demon- 
strate Gardening Skill.” 

Dr. G. Harlowe Evans, associate 
professor of physical science, attended 
the national meeting of the American 
Chemical Society in Chicago for four 
days the first week in September. 

Dr. John A. Kinneman, professor 
of social science, gave a series of lec- 
tures in early September at the sessions 
of the American College of Hospital 
Administrators convened at  Inter- 
national House in Chicago. During 
early November, Mr. Kinneman par- 
ticipated in the sessions of the Con- 
ference on Controlling Discrimination 
in Education, convened at the Palmer 
House in Chicago and sponsored 
jointly by the American Council on 
Education and the Anti-Defamation 
League. 

Miss Esther Kirchoefer, university 
registrar, attended the Illinois Associa- 
tion of Collegiate Registrars meeting 
on October 26 and 27, in Chicago. . 

Dr. W. R. Lueck, associate profes- 
sor of education, addressed the social- 
studies teachers of the Normal Public 
Schools on the subject ‘New Objec- 
tives in the Social Studies” on Sep- 
tember 25. 

Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, professor of 
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psychology, attended the Ninth Na- 
tional Conference of State Supervisors 
of Guidance Services and Counselor 
Trainers on September 11-16. At that 
conference, on September 13, he par- 
ticipated in a symposium on aspects 
of counselor training. The meeting 
was on the campus of Iowa State Uni- 
versity at Ames, Iowa. 

Dr. Ralph A. Micken, associate pro- 
fessor of speech, spoke before the 
McLean County Rural Youth Talkfest 
on October 9. He judged the county 
finals of the Farm Bureau National 
Talkfest speech contest. 

Dr. Lee Wallace Miller, professor 
of biological science, presented two 
talks on ‘‘A Twelve Year Science Pro- 
gram,” one before a group of elemen- 
tary school teachers, and the other 
adapted to and presented to secondary 
school science teachers, both at the 
Vermilion County Teachers Institute 
held in Danville, Illinois, November 1. 

Dr. Clifford N. Mills, head of the 
department of mathematics, gave an 
address on ‘‘Non-College Mathematics 
in the High School” in Champaign on 
October 13 at the East Central Divi- 
sion of the Illinois Education Associa- 
tion. On October 14 he was a discus- 
sion group leader on the topic “Effec- 
tive Teaching of the Meaning of Frac- 
tions” at the University of Chicago. 

Dr. Harry D. Lovelass, associate 
professor of education and principal 
of University High School, was one of 
the luncheon speakers at the Annual 
Conference of the Illinois Guidance 
and Personnel Association. The sub- 


ject of his talk was ‘Area Consensus 
Study Number One: Improving Guid- 
ance Services in the Secondary Schools 
of Illinois.” He was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the association for the coming ° 
year, 1950-1951. 

Dr. Stanley K. Norton, assistant 
dean of men, attended the Mid-West 
Conference of Veterans’ Advisers at 
Allerton Park, Monticello, on October 
16-17. Dr. Norton went as a delegate 
from the Alpha Theta field chapter to 
the District Five Conference of Phi 
Delta Kappa, held at Butler University, 
Indianapolis, on November 17-18. 

Burton L. O'Connor, assistant pro- 
fessor of health and physical educa- 
tion for men, gave a talk and demon- 
stration at the Illinois Association for 
Health, Physical Education, Recreation, 
and Safety at Pekin on November 4 
on the subject ‘Teaching of Skills and 
Lead-Up Games for Basketball and 
Volleyball.” He also conducted a 
basketball clinic in the afternoon of 
the same day. 

Leslie D. Park, instructor and super- 
vising teacher in health and physical 
education, Illinois Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Children’s School, wrote on article on 
“The Program Too Passive” in the 
November issue of the Journal of the 
American Association for Health, Phys- 
ical Education, and Recreation, and an- 
other article in the Welfare Bulletin 
(Illinois) on Boy Scout activities. 

Mrs. Mary R. Parker, assistant pro- 
fessor of art, showed some of her 
ceramics and metal work as one of the 
craftsmen at the Craftsmen Show, Oc- 
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tober 8-22, at the Russell Art Gallery 
in Withers Library in Bloomington. 

Miss Cecilia H. Peikert, director of 
museums, had an article called ‘Deck 
the Halls” in the October School Arts 
magazine. She gave a talk at Monti- 
cello School Library Conference at 
Allerton Park on November 9 on 
“Posters.” Miss Peikert attended the 
Midwest Museums Conference in Ind- 
ianapolis, October 19-21. 

Vernon L. Replogle, principal of 
Metcalf Elementary School, gave a 
speech on “Desirable Content for the 
Social-Living Curriculum” at the IlIli- 
nois state meeting of the Council for 
Social Studies on November 3. Mr. 
Replogle is a member of the curri- 
culum consultant team for the Paxton, 
Illinois, public schools. 

Clarence W. Sorensen, assistant pro- 
fessor of geography, has given several 
addresses recently: “Geography in Ed- 
ucation,”” at the Ohio State Teachers 
Association, Columbus, Ohio, Novem- 
ber 3; “The Arab World” and “‘Mod- 
ern Trends in Geography,” at the 
Oklahoma State Teachers Association 
and Oklahoma Council of Geography 
Teachers, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 


November 13 and 14; and “Geog-. 


raphy’s Contribution to the Teaching 
of American History,” at the National 
Council for Social Studies, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota, November 24. Mr. 
Sorensen has an article, “Geography: 
Recent Trends and Significant Litera- 
ture,” in Social Education for Novem- 
ber. 


Miss Eunice H. Speer, assistant li- 
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brarian, attended the Illinois Library 
Association in Peoria on October 20 
and 21, and the Illinois Association of 
School Librarians at Peoria on Oc- 
tober 21. 

Miss Thalia J. Tarrant, supervising 
teacher in social science, University 
High School, has, as state chairman of 
the International Relations Committee 
of the American Association of Uni- 
versity women, Illinois Division, par- 
ticipated in a panel and conducted a 
workshop session in International Re- 
lations at each of three workshops— 
at Danville, September 23; at Elgin, 
September 30; and at Alton, October 
14. 

Dr. Florence E. Teager, professor 
of English, has articles concerned with 
teacher training in the United States 
in the Institute of Education Journal 
of the University of Bristol and the 
Library Quarterly of the Institute of 
Education of the University of London. 
During the past year while she was 
teaching as Senior Lecturer at St. 
Mary's College, a part of the Institute 
of Education of Bristol University, 
she discussed teacher training in the 
United States for many local groups 
of teachers: the Teachers Union of 
West England, the staffs of training 
colleges in various parts of England, 
and His Majesty’s Inspectors of 
Training Colleges in London. 

Dr. Lewis R. Toll, director of the 
division of business education, served 
as the business-education leader in the 
Workshop Section on Business Edu- 
cation of the Sangamon County 
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Teachers Institute on October 5. He 
attended the meeting of the Executive 
Board of the National Business 
Teachers in Cleveland, Ohio, to discuss 
plans for the December Convention of 
this association in Cleveland. He is 
the board member representing the 
college division. Dr. Toll is serving 
as editor of the Modern Teaching Aids 
Service of the monthly publication, 
United Business Education Forum. He 
is serving as co-chairman, with Eldon 
Volk of Bloomington High School, of 
the Program Committee for the Illinois 
Business Education Convention to be 
held in Peoria April 4, 5, and 6. 

Raymond W. Tudor, assistant _pro- 
fessor of English, attended the Illinois 
College Press Association convention 
at DeKalb, October 7. He participated 
in a panel discussion and spoke on the 
subject, Sponsor Speaks.” 

Dr. Arthur W. Watterson, associate 
professor of geography gave a speech 
on October 16 at Western Illinois State 
College at Macomb, at a meeting of 
the National Council for Educational 
Travel, a part of the National Educa- 
tion Association. His talk was entitled 
“Field Study at the College Level.” 
He read a paper to the West Lakes 
Division of the Association of Ameri- 
can Geographers on ‘‘Livestock Farm- 
ing in McLean County” at the Aller- 
ton Estate, University of Illinois, Oc- 
tober 19. 

Dr. Richard G. Browne, head of the 
department of social science, gave the 
following speeches: September 1 at 
the Vermilion County Teachers Insti- 


tute, Danville, on “The Social Studies 
in the School Program”’ ; September 16 
at a Conference on State and Local 
Government, Springfield, on “State 
and Local Revenue Sources”; Septem- 
ber 29 at the Logan County Teachers 
Institute, Lincoln, and October 2 at 
the Peoria-Pekin Council for the Social 
Studies in Peoria on the ‘Gateway 
Amendment” ; October 9 at the Eureka 
Community Club, Eureka, on “Good 
Citizenship in the Community’; Oc- 
tober 23 at an Administrator Work- 
shop, Pere Marquette Park, on “The 
Social Studies in the Community Unit 
School”; and October 30 at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Conference on 
Teacher Education, Chicago, on ‘State 
Financial Support of Education.” 
During October and November Dr. 
Browne gave lectures on “Work of the 
School Problems Commission” to the 
Illinois Schoolmasters Club, Peoria, to 
the South Central Division of the IIli- 
nois Education Association, Spring- 
field, to the Northern Conference of 
the Illinois School Board Association, 
Dixon, and to the State Meeting of 
the Illinois Association of School 
Boards, Chicago. Dr. Browne has one 
article, ‘Education and the State 
Budget,” in Education Today for Oc- 
tober; another, “The Gateway Amend- 
ment” in Illinois Education for Sep- 
tember; and three book reviews in the 
Illinois Councilor for November. 
Murray L. Miller, director of audio- 
visual education, presented a research 
paper at the National Meeting of the 
American Psychological Association at 
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State College, Pennsylvania, September 
8. The paper was entitled, “Improve- 
ment of Reading Ability of 43 Busi- 
ness and Professional Students after 
40 Clock Hours of Individualized In- 
struction.”” He addressed the American 
Management Association in New York 
City, October 31, on the subject “How 
to Improve Your Reading Skills,” and 
also addressed the Illinois Audio-Visual 
Directors Association, Springfield, 
Illinois, November 9, on the subject 
“Development of Visual Perception.” 
His lecture before the English Depart- 
ment faculty of Purdue University on 
October 16 was entitled ‘‘Installing an 
Experimental Program for Improving 
Reading Speed and Comprehension.” 
Dr. Victor M. Houston, professor 
of education, on September 8 and 9, 
spoke three times and served as con- 
sultant for the faculty of the Webster 
Grove, Missouri, Public Schools in 
their planning conference at the open- 
ing of the school year. Dr. Houston 
also spoke on September 23 at the 
luncheon meeting of the Illinois Guid- 
ance and Personnel Association, Peoria, 
Illinois; on October 5, he gave two 
addresses to the Morgan County Insti- 
tute, Jacksonville; on October 6 he 
spoke before the general session of the 
Missouri Association of Secondary 
School Principals, Columbia, Missouri, 
and on October 19 he talked before 
the general session and a sectional 
meeting of the Whiteside County Insti- 
tute, Morrison, Illinois. He gave, on 
October 5, the opening address of the 
Missouri Association of Secondary 
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School Principals, Columbia, Missouri. 
On October 10 he served as resource 
person at a sectional meeting on 
“Guidance in Smaller High Schools,” 
Illinois Secondary School Principals 
Association, Urbana. Dr. Houston on 
November 3 served as consultant and 
was luncheon speaker at the Minnesota 
Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals. November 9 and 10, at the in- 
vitation of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, he attended a two-day 
Alumni Conference of two hundred 
graduates from all over America for 
the purpose of evaluating the instruc- 
tional and services programs of the 
College. 

Miss Mary D. Webb, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of business 
education, attended the national con- 
vention of Kappa Delta Epsilon Oc- 
tober 30 and 31 in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania, as national secretary. 

Dr. Clifford E. Horton, director of 
the division of health and physical 
education, spoke at the Alton, Illinois, 
High School at a meeting of the IIli- 
nois Physical Education Association, 
October 12, on the topic “The Noon- 
Hour Recreation Program.” On Oc- 
tober 13 he addressed a meeting of 
the Illinois Education Association Dis- 
trict Institute in Champaign High 
School on “Physical Education from 
the Teacher's Point of View.” At a 
luncheon in Elgin on October 21, for 
the Illinois Physical Education Associa- 
tion, he spoke on “Our State Associa- 
tion.” On November 4 he presided 
at a luncheon at Pekin High School 
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—a district meeting of the Illinois 
Physical Education Association. 

Dr. Lucy Lucile Tasher, associate 
professor of social science, conducted 
on September 22, in Danville, a work- 
shop for the American Association of 
University Women and for the same 
organization Dr. Tasher is leading the 
Bloomington-Normal branch study 
group in International Relations this 
fall. She spoke to the Bloomington- 
Normal Altrusa Club on ‘Danger 
Spots in Tomorrow's World’ on 
October 11. 

Dr. Christine P. Ingram, associate 
professor of education, on September 
26, addressed the Lockport Parent 
Teacher Association at Taft school on 


the subject ‘Guiding Exceptional Chil- 
dren for Citizenship.” On September 
29 she was chairman of a panel dis- 
cussion on the topic ‘Are the Colleges 
Meeting the Challenge of Teacher 
Training for the Mentally Retarded?” 
at the Regional Conference of the 
American Association of Mental De- 
ficiency held at Fort Wayne, Indiana. 
On October 27 she gave a paper, 
“Trends in Special Education” before 
the section on Exceptional children of 
the Southwestern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association at Evansville, Indiana. On 
October 29, she attended the meeting 
on cerebral palsy at the annual meet- 
ing of the National Society for 
Crippled Children, held in Chicago. 
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